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Preface 


India is a cradle of human civilisation. Its culture is closely linked 
with that of many other peoples and has exerted a significant 
influence upon their development. Despite centuries of this mutual 
enrichment India has maintained its original and striking individuality. 
The achievements of ancient and medieval India in science, literature 
and art over thousands of years have inspired the creative thought of 
nations far and wide. Hinduism and Buddhism, that originated in 
India, and other religious and philosophical teachings which evolved 
on this foundation, were to influence not merely the development of 
many Eastern civilisations, but also social thought in many other parts 
of the world. 

Despite colonial oppression, which lasted for close on two hundred 
years, the people of India succeeded in upholding the traditions of 
their cultural heritage, distinguished in particular by the lofty ideals of 
humanism and a profound love of peace. In more recent times the 
culture and science of contemporary India have been developing on 
the basis of an original synthesis of Indian cultural traditions and the 
democratic principles of European culture. 

The outstanding Indian writer, musician and teacher Rabindranath 
Tagore was and is held dear by the whole of the human race. 

The history of India in the last several hundred years is that of a 
long and heroic struggle waged by several generations in the name of 
liberation from colonial and feudal oppression. The names of 
outstanding thinkers and politicians who headed the triumphant 
advance of the national revolution— Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Mahatma 
Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru—stand out in the ranks of those who 
fought for India’s freedom. 

India’s emergence as an independent nation in 1947 marked a new 
era in the history of its people. The country was then faced by a task 
of historic proportions: it had to overcome the survivals of its colonial 
past and choose a path leading into the future. The historical evolution 
of modern India is for the most part characterised by steady 
economic, social, political and cultural progress that is paving the way 
for profound change in the destiny of this great country. 

Scientific analysis of the history and culture of India began at the 
end of the 18th century, when Europe once again “discovered” India. 
Since then a variety of schools. and trends have grown up in Indology. 
Many works on India written by West European scholars are too 
Europe-orientated and various chapters of Indian history are 
approached in the same way as phenomena of European culture or 
ancient civilisations closer and more familiar to Europe. 


In India itself great interest was shown in the study of the country's 
history and culture at the turn of the century, as the movement for 
national independence gained ground. Indian scholars made tremend- 
ous strides in the study of their country’s history at this time, 
subjecting to scientific analysis many interesting works of literature 
and historical source materials. It was they who for the first time 
presented the history of modern India as the history of a struggle for 
independence. 

An important contribution to this work was made by Russian 
Indologists. Prominent among them were I. Minayev, F. Shcherbats- 
koy, and S. Oldenburg, whose works constitute examples of 
outstanding scholarship. The Indologists of the Russian school have 
always shown deep respect for the cultural heritage of the peoples of 
India, and adopted an objective, strictly scientific approach to their 
study of the country’s history and culture. 

After the October Revolution of 1917 a Marxist school of Indology 
grew up: prominent scholars at the early stages included I. Reisner, 
У. Balabushevich, А. Dyakov, А. Osipov апа М. Goldberg. 

The interest shown in India grows from year to year in the Soviet 
Union. This can be accounted for both by the role which India played 
and continues to play in the world’s historical development, and also 
by the broad political, economic and cultural ties which have grown 
up between the USSR and India. A deep affection for the peoples of 
India and a sense of international solidarity lead Soviet men and 
women to acquaint themselves in detail with India past and present. In 
the last ten years alone a large number of academic and general works 
on India’s history and culture have appeared and many works by 
Indian writers have been translated into Russian. 

Soviet historians compiled and published a four-volume History of 
India in 1959-1969 which was well received in the country concerned. 
This work, some of whose authors and editors have contributed to the 
present study as well, has been drawn on for this new History of India 
in two books. At the same time use has also been made of the latest 
research into Indian history carried out by scholars from both the 
Soviet Union and many other countries. 

It is hoped that this book will provide the reader with a deeper 
knowledge of India and the history and culture of its peoples, and thus 
promote friendly relations between India and the Soviet Union. 

The authors of this work are as follows: С. Bongard-Levin (Part Т), 
K. Antonova (Part II and Part III as far as the section entitled “India 
during the Transition to Imperialism”) and С. Kotovsky (the remain- 
дег of Part Ш and Part ІУ). 


INDIA AT THE TIME OF THE MOGHUL EMPIRE 
(SIXTEENTH-EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES) 


THE FORMATION OF THE MOGHUL 
STATE 


The existence of the Delhi Sultanate, the emergence of a ruling 
class of Moslem feudal lords, the long coexistence of Hindus and 
Moslems and the cross-influences between the two—all this helped 
pave the way for the establishment of a new and powerful Moslem 
empire in the north of India. Although the coastal regions of 
India— Malabar, Gujarat, Coromandel and also Bengal, which had 
long been carrying on brisk maritime trade in spices and fabrics with 
the Arab countries, Iran, Malaya and the Molucca Islands, were more 
economically developed than other parts of the sub-continent, they 
were rent by inner contradictions and their strength was undermined 
by the interference of European trading companies which were 
gradually ousting the Indians from maritime trade. All this goes to 
explain why in the seventeenth century the Moghul empire with its 
feudal centralised structure was able to put down resistance and 
overwhelm a significant part of Southern India. 

The founder of that new state in Northern India was the Timurid 
(descendant of Timur alias Tamerlane) Zahir-ud-din Muhammad 
Babur (1526-1530), former ruler of Ferghana, driven out of Central 
Asia by the Uzbeks who had come there from Siberia, Muhammad 
Babur was helped and supported by another Timurid, his relative and 
the ruler of Herat. Babur gained control of Afghan territories and 
established himself in Kabul but he considered that only by 
conquering India would he come to head a rich and powerful state. In 
1518 and 1524, Babur led attacks against the Punjab; then in 
December 1525, he invaded India once more at the head of a strong 
army consisting of warriors, who had come from Central Asia, and 
also of Afghans and Gakhars. Making use of techniques applied by 
the Mongols—the art of surprise cavalry attacks and of deploying 
troops behind the cover of carts knotted together by ropes, Babur 
finally succeeded in routing the army of the Delhi sultan, Ibrahim- 
Shah Lodi, in the battle of Panipat, in 1526. A year later, in the battle 
of Sikri, he defeated the Rajputs led by Rana Sanga, an experienced 
general and the ruler of Chitor, anxious to unite under his гше all the 
Rajput territories. These two victories consolidated Babur’s rule over 
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Northern India. Later he succeeded in capturing almost the whole of the 
Ganges valley. 

Some of the Afghan detachments returned home loaded with 
plunder; Babur granted lands to the warriors who remained in India 
(in return for their services), that later came to be known аз jagirs. All 
the management of such estates was supervised by bailiffs, for the 
most part Hindus, who knew the customs of the country and the size 
of the revenue that the peasants would be able to pay. 

Babur ruled over India for three years. He was a most educated and 
observant man, also a poet possessed of a sensitive understanding of 
art. The memoirs he left are written in a simple, precise language. He 
regarded Hindus as “infidels” and looked down upon them, but he did 
not persecute them. 

Before his death Babur divided his possessions between his sons, 
leaving his main possessions to his eldest son, Humayun, and giving 
orders to the others, who had received the Punjab, Kabul and 
Kandahar, to submit to his authority. 

Humayun attempted to extend his domains by conquering Gujarat, 
parts of Rajputana and Bihar. Despite initial success, Humayun was 
unable to consolidate his victory owing to internal feuds. His 
brothers, anxious to break away from him, attempted to seize Delhi. 
Humayun’s main rival was the leader of the Afghan feudal lords in 
Bihar and Bengal, Sher Khan Sur. Humayun was routed in battles 
against Sher Khan in Bihar and after that he fled to Sind. There he 
married the fourteen-year-old daughter of the local Moslem comman- 
der and, in 1542, she was to bear him a son, Akbar. Not long 
afterwards pursued by some of his brothers, Humayun found himself 
obliged to flee still further—this time to Iran, and Akbar was taken 
into the care of Humayun’s brother, Kamran, then ruler of Kabul. 

Humayun was a connoisseur of Persian literature and was a brave 
commander in battle, but his weakness for opium impaired his 
judgment. In his day, when in Delhi, Humayun attempted to introduce 
a system of administration for the empire, however the principles 
behind this system were artificial, far removed from real life. He 
divided his courtiers into three groups: ministers, religious leaders and 
artists (poets, dancers, etc.). He also set up four government 
departments: the Fire Department, that was made responsible for 
military affairs; the Water Department that regulated irrigation and 
had charge of the royal wine stocks; the Land Department in charge 
of taxation, the management of khalisa lands and construction work; 
there was also an Air Department, which was concerned with matters 
connected with the activities of religious leaders, poets and historiog- 
raphers, and also with their remuneration. This administrative 
structure, which sought to combine essential matters with those of 
minor importance, could not be stable and it was rejected once Sher 
Khan came to the throne. 

Between 1540 and 1545 Sher Khan, who had assumed the title Sher 
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Shah, was ruling т Delhi. Не saw his prime task to be holding т 
check the feudal lords, especially those of Afghan stock in Bihar and 
Bengal, on whose support, incidentally, he had relied when he had 
seized power. To this end he began to make strict demands on the 
jagirdars (holders of jagirs) that they should maintain a fixed cavalry 
detachment (the number of horsemen would depend on the size of the 
jagir), which constituted the core of the state army. In order to 
maintain control over the situation Sher Shah introduced compulsory 
branding of horses with the stamp of the jagirdar and regular 
inspections of troops, in order to put an end to the jagirdars’ former 
practice of hiring any available men at random and then dismissing 
them again once inspections were over. Sher Shah sought to fix the 
share of crops due to the state and to hold in check, in the interests of 
the treasury, the arbitrary demands of the tax collectors determined 
without exact measurement of the extent of peasant holdings and 
then, on that basis, the size of the harvest. He insisted that his army 
should only be paid in money and attempted wherever possible to 
replace taxes in kind with taxes in money. Sher Shah mercilessly 
suppressed the peasants’ resistance and all separatist movements (for 
example, the uprising of the Afghan Niazi tribe living in the Agra 
region). 

In his efforts to extend the borders of his state Sher Shah, like 
Humayun, set out to conquer the Rajput states, so as to force his way 
through to the ports on the west coast. However, in the year 1545 
while laying siege to one of the Rajput fortresses— Kalinjar— Sher 
Shah met his death. 


THE REIGN OF AKBAR 


Once again a struggle for the throne broke out among the Afghan 
feudal lords. Power was eventually seized by Sher Shah’s youngest 
son, who reigned until 1554. After his death fierce hostilities raged 
once more, this time between four claimants to the throne. Humayun, 
who had recently arrived from Iran with a motley army, consisting of 
Turks, Persians, Afghans, Turkomans and Uzbeks, took advantage of 
this situation. He routed the troops of the other claimants and took 
Delhi in 1555. However his rule was to be short-lived, for a few 
months later he fell from a marble staircase crashing to death. The 
Turkoman, Bairam Khan, guardian and protector of the thirteen-year- 
old prince Akbar, hastened to place his charge upon the throne, while 
continuing himself to act as regent. 

At that time the realm of the Moghuls did not extend beyond the 
Ganges-Yamuna valley, for links with the Punjab and the Afghan 
lands іп the north had been cut off. The main threat to Moghul power 
was Hemu, the commander-in-chief of one of the Sur sultans. Despite 
his “humble” origins (he came from a family of Hindu traders), Hemu 
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achieved prominence as a talented general. He captured Delhi and 
proclaimed himself ruler under the title Raja Vikramaditya. In the 
all-important battle against the Moghuls at Panipat in 1556, Hemu 
succeeded in making inroads against the flanks of Akbar’s army 
which outnumbered his, but he was wounded in the eye by a chance 
arrow and fell from his ‘elephant. Now that they could no longer see 
their commander, Hemu’s men fled (as was the usual practice among 
mercenaries in India once their officer, on whom their remuneration 
depended, had died), and Akbar won the battle. There and then on the 
battle-field, at the injunction of Bairam Khan, Akbar began to 
distribute grants of land among his officers and confer on them titles 
of honour. 

For almost fifty years that Akbar was in power (1556-1605) Moghul 
power was firmly established in Northern India. Akbar made Agra, a 
city on the banks of the Yamuna, his capital. 


Akbar’s Conquests 


Initially it was Akbar’s regent Bairam Khan who held the real 
power. He captured Ajmer and the fortress of Gwalior from the 
Rajputs and established Moghul power in the Punjab. However, being 
a member of the Shiah sect, he allocated high ranks and grants to 
those who shared his beliefs, which gave rise to hostile resistance 
from the Sunnites at court. In 1560, another clique at court seized 
power. Bairam Khan was banished “with honour” to Mecca, but on 
the way, m Gujarat, he was slain. 

For a time power was in the hands of an Uzbek clique, men related 
to Akbar’s wet-nurse. During this period Malwa was added to the 
Moghuls” possessions. The ruler of Malwa, Baz Bahadur, fled and 
was later to enter the service of Akbar. His beloved, the dancing-girl 
Rupmati, preferred death to captivity and committed suicide. Baz 
Bahadur and Rupmati were to become the subject of a number of 
Indian ballads. 

Soon, after ndding himself of would-be favountes and counsellors, 
Akbar began to rule on his own. The eighteen-year-old youth was 
intelligent, strong and brave; he was fond of hunting and possessed a 
phenomenal memory, yet despite all the efforts of his teachers he 
showed no desire to learn to read or write. At an early age he realised 
that to rule India was possible only with the support of both the 
Moslems and the Hindus. The first task he set himself was to secure 
the support of the militant Rajputs and he concluded alliances with 
them, strengthened further by marriage with Rajput princesses. The 
Rajput cavalry now jomed the Moghul army, led by Man Singh, a 
talented commander and foster-son of the ruler of Amber. This shift 
m Rajput allegiance to the side of the Moslem ruler led to protest in 
orthodox Rajput circles, where it was held that Hindus brought 
dishonour upon themselves by being at court. 
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With the help of his Rajput allies Akbar subdued the insurgent 
Rajput states, and annexed Chitor in 1568, Ranthambhor in 1569 and 
the larger part of Rajputana. Only the raja of Mewar, Pratap Singh, 
took refuge in the mountains with a handful of followers to continue 
the struggle against Akbar for almost a quarter of a century. 

Akbar’s general, Asaf Khan, took possession of the extensive 
kingdom of Gondwana, that was ruled over by a ranicalled Durgavati. 
The princess fought bravely and after defeat stabbed herself with a 
dagger. On capturing this rich domain and plundering the treasury of 
its former rulers, Asaf Khan regarded himself as sufficiently powerful 
to become an independent ruler. He aligned himself with insurgents in 
the Punjab, where unrest began in 1563 and was led by other would-be 
separatists among Akbar’s generals. The insurgents captured Lahore 
and proclaimed Akbar’s young brother, then living in Kabul, their 
ruler. Influential Uzbek chiefs from Sambhal, so-called Mirzas, 
joined forces with the insurgents. They all opposed Akbar’s 
admission to court of various Rajput Hindu princes. As luck would 
have it for Akbar, the insurgents proved unable to establish proper 
liaison between the various groups and in 1567 the rebellion of the 
feudal lords was suppressed. The Mirzas fled to Gujarat. 

In Gujarat, after the treacherous murder, in 1537, of Bahadur Shan 
by the Portuguese, the struggle for power continued between the 
various feudal cliques formed on the basis of common ethnic 
origins—Turks, Afghans, Abyssinians, etc. The Mirzas were also 
involved in power struggles, since they were anxious to assume 
power. Akbar’s troops were sent into Gujarat against them and in 
1572, the Gujarat state was taken over by the Moghuls. However, as 
soon as the Moghul army returned to Agra, the Mirzas rose up in 
rebellion once more, and the Moghuls were obliged to subdue Gujarat 
a second time. 

The subjugation of Bengal, the Moslem ruler of which declared 
himself to be independent (though he was considered to be a vassal of 
Akbar), was to take more than two years. After that there was a pause 
before any further annexations. Attention was concentrated on 
matters connected with the internal administration of the enormous 
empire. 


The Administrative System 


The main administrative department in the Moghul state was that 
concerned with finance. It was headed by the diwan. Tax officials 
were for the most part Hindus. In the army the main quartermaster 
and treasurer, the mir-i-bahkshi— supervised the allocation of jagirs, 
and it was he who inspected the soldiers and their equipment at 
military parades. Other decisions were taken by the detachments’ 
military commanders. The department in charge of religious affairs 
was known as the sadarat. The main sadr appointed judges for 
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criminal and civil suits of the Moslems and was in charge of the 
distribution of the suyurghals. In the regions and districts civil and 
military authorities worked side by side; they had to keep a check on 
each other and combat any manifestations of separatism. In some 
large regions there were local sadrs. 


The Position of the Peasants 


The population of the Moghul empire consisted of numerous tribes 
and peoples, who spoke a whole variety of languages, had reached 
varying levels of social development and were divided by caste 
barriers and religions. The majority of the population lived in the 
small narrow world of their village community. The peasants paid rent 
to the state in the form of land revenue. It was іп the government’s 
interests that this tax-cum-rent should be paid regularly. but neither 
the state, nor the feudal lords interfered in the peasants’ affairs. 

The state demand was one-third of the produce. In the main this tax 
was viewed as “just”, although at times the peasants were unable to 
pay it. Then troops were called in to help collect the revenue. In the 
chronicles there are references to villages of “unruly robbers” where 
peasants sought shelter behind walls to protect themselves against 
АКБаг`$ soldiers. Once Akbar himself destroyed a clay wall with his 
elephant and marched into a village at the head of punitive 
detachments. 

Cultivation of land was declared an obligation to the state and tax 
collectors were instructed to make quite sure that all arable land was 
sown. In order to regulate the collection of taxes Akbar decreed that 
all the land in the central part of his kingdom be measured not with 
string, which could be arbitrarily slackened or tightened, but with 
bamboo poles. 

The village community in the Moghul empire was a complex body. 
As collective landowner the community had control over a small 
territory usually around one village, while the community headman 
was in charge of the allocation and collection of taxes from the 
cultivated land within that territory. However the village community 
artisans and servants had regular clients sometimes in more than one 
village. Thus every village, practically speaking, had its own 
mokhar—guard and custodian of the fields, while one blacksmith 
might serve two villages, and one jeweller five, etc. The overall 
number of craftsmen of various types who would be supplying the 
needs of a particular rural district would be on an average between 
seven and twelve. The craftsmen would not as a rule be paid for each 
article they made, but would be given a share of the harvest for their 
work or a plot of land that was exempt from taxation. It should be 
noted that a man from one village community was also allowed to 
acquire an additional plot of land in a neighbouring settlement (though 
he did not enjoy full rights there). This makes it difficult to assess the 
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extent of territory under the individual community’s influence; 
however, the peasants of several villages could acquire the necessary 
manufactured articles without recourse to the market. 

The headman and the scribe were, on the one hand, representatives 
of the community and, on the other, they were in the service of the 
state. Provided he collected the full amount of taxes due from his 
village, the headman could count on a holding equivalent to 
one-fortieth of all land under cultivation belonging to his community, 
and this holding would be rent free. 

Akbar’s substitution of tax in kind by a tax to be paid in money in 
the central regions of his empire was a heavy burden on the peasants. 
The Indian peasant, in order to obtain money, was now obliged on his 
own or with the help of the community’s headman to sell his produce 
on the market and thus became exceedingly dependent on the 
merchants and money-lenders. Although Akbar lifted a good number 
of minor taxes, the feudal lords continued to collect them from the 
peasants and then use such money for their own needs. 

Apart from paying taxes, the peasants were also at times obliged to 
work for the state without payment, mainly building fortresses, cities, 
etc. This labour was referred to as begar. It was particularly hard 
when a fortress was to be erected in the neighbourhood, for then 
Akbar would simply give orders for all nearby villages to take part in 
the construction work. 


State and Private Ownership of Land 


Each large state in feudal India strove first and foremost to 
consolidate its power over the land. The existence of state lands made 
possible the collection of rents to swell the treasury and also enabled 
the state to distribute conditional land grants to feudal lords in return 
for services rendered, the owners of which had to maintain 
contingents of soldiers, which made up the state army. A strong army 
made it possible to suppress internal disturbances, protect the state 
against its neighbours and conquer new territories. However the new 
feudal lords, having grown more powerful, attempted to transform 
conditional land grants into their private property. This struggle 
between the principles of state and private ownership of land 
continued throughout the whole of the feudal period. 

In the Moghul empire there were two forms of state ownership of 
land—the khalisa and the jagirs. 

All conquered territory became part of the state land fund—the 
khalisa. It was this land that the ruler would distribute as jagir estates, 
and from which he would also make land grants to those authorised to 
perform the sacred rites and to theologians. The constant fluctuations 
in the size of the khalisa made it impossible to estimate the extent of 
these lands. The khalisa was exclusively state property. 

The jagir estates were conditional land grants. Their holders were 
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obliged to maintain detachments of troops, the size of which varied 
according to the extent of the land grant. These detachments formed 
the backbone of the ruler’s army. The land distributed as jagirs 
continued to be regarded as state property. The size and form of the 
land revenue were determined not by the jagirdar but laid down by the 
state, which also stipulated how that tax was to be collected; the 
jagirdar’s land tenure, as a rule, could not be handed down in the 
family, and after his death became the property of the treasury. A 
jagirdar might have one estate taken away from him and be given 
another in its place, which might even be in a different part of the 
country. During Akbar’s reign such transfers were quite frequent as 
part of his effort to avoid separatist activities; this meant that a 
jagirdar generally did not own one and the same land for more than 
ten years. 

The jagir holdings, however, bore a number of traits that were 
specific to private feudal ownership, since the large jagirdars merely 
spent about a third of the land revenue they collected on their 
detachments, while those who had been donated smaller estates of 
this type spent less than a half of the revenue levied. A further feature 
of Akbar’s reign was that the rajas who had submitted to him were 
usually granted their former lands as jagirs, and these could be handed 
down to descendants. By the seventeenth century the term “heredi- 
tary jagir“ had even taken root. 

Usually the jagirs were large estates embracing several tens of 
thousands of acres. During Akbar’s reign the jagirdars set great store 
by their rights. When, in the late seventies and the early eighties of the 
sixteenth century, Akbar attempted to do away with the jagir system 
and introduce salaries in cash instead, the jagirdars in the Punjab rose 
up in protest. The commander of the army, Shahbaz Khan, was 
obliged to distribute, in the name of Akbar, all the khalisa lands in that 
region as jagirs, declaring to the padishah: “If I had not calmed the 
hearts of the warriors in this way, they would have revolted 
straightaway. Now both the state and the army uphold you.” Insofar 
as the Moghul empire was only starting to take shape during Akbar’s 
reign, there were only about two thousand jagirdars at that time 
(counting the holders of both large and small jagirs). 

In the Moghul empire there were also private landowners of the 
zamindar category. During Akbar’s reign the powerful and petty 
princes that had been subdued by him were accorded zamindar status 
after they had acknowledged the rule of the Moghul empire and 
agreed to pay tribute to Akbar. The size of the tribute would depend 
upon the real balance of power at the moment of subjugation. The 
revenue department of the Moghul empire did not interfere in the 
relations between the zamindar and his peasants: the zamindars did 
not exact a land tax as such, but rather rent. The size of this rent and 
the methods of collection used would be stipulated in accordance with 
local customs. In the Rajput lands of Orissa, in Bihar, and certain 
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other places some of the zamindars organised their estates on the 
manorial pattern involving corvée, but in the main this form of 
exploitation was gradually disappearing in India under the Moghuls. 
The lands of the zamindars were officially designated as hereditary, 
although any new recipient required a charter from his ruler before he 
could assume possession. However this charter was only of 
importance if there were several claimants to the land. Besides, the 
small cultivators were also called zamindars, but in the chronicles 
mention is only made of the zamindar princes. 

The suyurghal estates in the Moghul empire, also referred to as 
mulk, маај or тат, were privately owned lands organised оп a feudal 
pattern. For the most part the suyurghals were granted to Sufi shaikhs 
and Moslem theologians and in isolated cases to persons of secular 
calling. In Akbar’s reign, as a result of his religious policies, some 
suyurghals were granted to priests of other religions. Usually the 
suyurghals were hereditary holdings of no great size; no obligations 
were placed upon their owners, apart from the fact that they were 
expected to say prayers for their ruler. The suyurghal holdings 
accounted for some three per cent of the state lands. It is impossible 
to estimate the extent of temple lands in the zamindar estates. 


Handicrafts 


In the village community the craftsman would fashion a required 
article and receive in exchange a share of the harvest from the 
community or a small rent-free holding of land. However a large 
number of craftsmen who lived either in the towns or in settlements of 
craftsmen worked for feudal lords who gave them commissions or 
made articles they sold subsequently at the markets. 

The most developed sphere of production in India at that time was 
weaving: cotton and silk fabrics, embroidered and printed fabrics, 
natural and d\:d ones, were all produced on a large scale. In an 
inventory of AÑbar’s wardrobe there are references to close on one 
hundred different types of Indian fabrics. 

In Agra there lived large numbers of building workers specialising 
in various trades, in Gujarat masters of incrustation were to be found 
and in Bengal skilled shipbuilders. Other crafts were also plied by the 
Indian population: iron and nonferrous metals were mined, as well as 
salt and saltpetre, building stone was quarried, paper and items of 
jewelry were made, vegetable oils were processed and sweetmeats 
made. The finest articles of Indian craftsmanship had long been 
admired for their artistry and elaborate workmanship. However, 
Indian craftsmen worked very slowly, for they used very simple tools, 
which were, for the most part, made by the craftsmen themselves. 
Yet at the same time it is known that reeds (the most intricate part of 
the loom used to space warp yarns evenly) were produced for sale. 
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This indicates the level of craft manufacture that had been attained. 

The artisan castes were dependent on the feudal authorities who 
appointed the leader of the caste and the broker (dalal) who sold their 
manufactured goods on the market. Craftsmen who worked in state 
workshops were even more dependent; they produced equipment for 
the army and also articles for the ruler, which he could distribute 
among his retainers. 

A system of money advances and buying up of wares in bulk was 
the most widespread form of exploitation to which the craftsmen were 
subjected by the merchants. The merchants made payments in 
advance so that manufacturers might have food and be able to buy 
raw materials, and then the artisan would be obliged to give his wares 
to precisely that merchant and for a lower price than he might have 
been able to obtain elsewhere. Along the west coast of India the main 
types of craft production and trade were subject to taxes, that were 
farmed out; moreover the farmer of these taxes also had a monopoly 
of the production of a particular variety of commodity (such as cotton 
fabrics, betel, unpolished rice, ivory articles, etc.). It would appear 
that no one would be allowed to sell any of these commodities without 
obtaining written permission from the tax-farmer, who was usually a 
rich Indian merchant or the head of the craftsmen belonging to the 
caste engaged in the particular manufacture concerned. 


Trade and Usury 


After conquering Gujarat and Bengal, the Moghul empire had 
obtained access to the sea, but it was immediately confronted by 
opposition from the Portuguese; it was necessary to obtain Por- 
tuguese licence even when pilgrims sought to travel by the sea route to 
Mecca. All attempts by the Moghuls to drive the Portuguese out of 
Diu and Daman—fortified ports in Gujarat—ended in failure. The 
Moghuls also had to reconcile themselves to the existence of 
Portuguese ports in Bengal—Satgaon and Hugli. The largest of the 
Moghul ports was Surat in Gujarat, that had superseded Cambay, now 
a vestige of its former self, the entrance to which was blocked by 
Portuguese fortresses situated along both shores of the Gulf of 
Cambay. 

The Moghuls possessed a number of merchant ships, but no fleet of 
their own. The Portuguese, incidentally, anxious to make the most of 
the Indian merchants’ business experience and long-standing trade 
links had, ever since the mid-sixteenth century, been engaging the 
former as partners. This meant that the trading activities of the Indian 
merchants using sea routes had not come to an end entirely, but were 
greatly restricted. Gujarat, as before, was trading with the countries 
of the Persian Gulf, Africa and Arabia, while the Bengalis were 
carrying on maritime trade, for the most part with Pegu and the 
Molucca Islands in the East. They also traded with Ceylon, with the 
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Malabar and Coromandel coasts. The Moghul government, which 
levied trading tariffs, benefited from this financially, and as a result 
adopted an ambiguous attitude to the penetration of India by 
European merchants. It sought to restrict their influence on the one 
hand, while at the same time granting them trading privileges. 

Indian fabrics were held in high esteem throughout the East, and for 
all the countries of the Indian Ocean and the south seas provided, as it 
were, a universal commodity. Merchants from other countries came 
to India to buy both these fabrics and spices, bringing along with 
them, to the “threshold” of India, foreign commodities. The majority 
of Indian merchants engaged in bulk-buying of manufactures at home 
markets and then brought them to the ports; they also took part in the 
transportation of foreign wares from the ports to the courts of the 
Indian rulers. The Indian traders who travelled to foreign lands by sea 
maintained contacts with their compatriots, who had settled there, 
through their caste network. These trading castes acted as trading 
companies so to speak: they provided assistance in commercial 
matters, provided inner-caste credit, etc. In Gujarat, for example, the 
most influential trading castes were those of the Bohras and Khwajas, 
who belonged to the Ismaili group of Shiah Moslems. 

The obstacles created by the Portuguese for Indian merchants 
on the seas gave rise to an increase in caravan trade with Persia. 
The caravan routes that cut right across the country from Bengal to 
ao and from Gujarat to Kashmir, also served to promote internal 
trade. 

Internal trade was in the hands of both powerful merchants, who 
financed river traffic and caravans, and the small hawkers travelling 
around from village to village. In the villages bazaars were held 
regularly. At these bazaars peasants could obtain first and foremost 
зай or coconuts, iron bars and other articles essential іп their 
day-to-day life. The army was supplied with food by special 
tribes-cum-castes—the birinjaras (or banjaras). They travelled in 
the army’s rear with their pack animals—bulls and camels, carrying 
rice, salt, etc. The banjaras could be encountered throughout the 
south of India. 

There were no such rich merchants in the centre of the empire that 
could be compared with those in the coastal regions. However in the 
central regions money-lending was a thriving activity. The money- 
lenders loaned money to army officers, courtiers and peasants, on 
whom stricter demands for money taxes were made in the central 
regions of the empire. In Akbar’s reign money was lent out at an 
interest of 2.5 per cent per day (900 per cent annually) which 
incidentally shows how weak monetary relations were in the village. 

Despite the considerable development of commodity-money rela- 
tions in India, all real power in the country was concentrated in the 
hands of the feudal lords. The representatives of commercial 
circles—the merchants and money-lenders—not to mention the 
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craftsmen and artisans, did not play a real part in the political life of 
the country, although their interests were taken into account to some 
extent. Akbar, for instance, took some steps to promote trade: 
internal toll rates at city gates and ghats were reduced to 1.5 per cent 
and common measurements and monetary units were introduced 
throughout the whole of the extensive Moghul state. 


Akbar’s Reforms 


In 1569, Akbar gave instructions for a new town to be built at Sikri, 
some twenty kilometres from Agra, where Babur had defeated Rana 
Sanga. In accordance with orders of the padishah, in a few years 
АКБаг`$ courtiers had built themselves palaces and pavilions in what 
had once been no more than wide open spaces. A beautiful town of 
red sandstone came into being that became Akbar’s capital and 
received the name of Fathpur Sikri (the city of victory). At the site of 
the cell where Shaikh Salim Chishti once lived, who had prophesied 
the birth of a son to Akbar, a building was erected that much later was 
rebuilt in white marble and was to become the model for subsequent 
white-marble palaces and mausoleums built by the Moghuls. When 
the town had grown it emerged that the water supply was inadequate. 
For this reason in the eighties Akbar’s court abandoned Fathpur Sikri 
which stands empty to this day. It is a priceless architectural 
monument and a place of pilgrimage for countless tourists. 

When he found himself at the head of an enormous state, Akbar 
decided that the time was ripe to streamline the whole administrative 
system. Akbar’s subsequent measures were aimed at consolidating 
the rule of his dynasty and the domination of Moslem feudal lords in 
India. At the same time he sought to secure the support of the Hindu 
population by reducing the religious oppression to which they were 
subjected. This policy gave rise to resistance on the part of Moslem 
jagirdars and shaikhs, who endeavoured to follow a strong line and 
cruelly suppress all discontent. 

In 1574, Akbar, anxious to regulate the relationships between the 
various sections of the feudal class, introduced a hierarchy of offices 
(mansabs) and distributed to his military commanders jagirs accord- 
ing to their ranks (zats). However the jJagirdars found means of 
obviating the decrees and spent on the upkeep of their detachments 
less than the sum stipulated by the authorities. Further regulation was 
required and a new gradation had to be introduced—the savar. The 
zat still indicated rank, while the savar reflected how many 
cavalrymen a military commander was actually supposed to be 
maintaining (for example, a commander of a thousand men might be 
expected to maintain a thousand, five hundred or even as few as four 
hundred cavalrymen). The size of a jagir came to depend on the zat 
and savar. As a result land grants increased in size and the fund of 
khalisa lands shrank. 
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Then Akbar had the idea of doing away with the jagirs altogether. т 
1574, he gave orders for an experimental scheme, to cover three 
years, as we are told in the chronicles, according to which “all state 
lands were to become khalisa lands and he assigned his military 
commanders cash salaries”. The land revenue was to be collected by 
kroris—officials who themselves had in advance paid an enormous 
sum by way of security. This measure gave rise to strong resistance 
on the part of the jagirdars, who had been stripped of their land 
estates, and it also led to impoverishment of the raiyats, from whom 
the new revenue collectors, appointed for three years, took 
everything they could in order to cover their initial outlays and make 
as much profit as possible. The reform eventually had to be abolished. 


Akbar’s Religious Reforms 


Akbar’s religious reforms were directed towards the same end as 
the other changes he introduced, namely, the expansion of the social 
base of his power. Akbar realised that the Hindus would only serve 
him loyally if he respected their religious customs. This was why, in 
1563, he revoked the tax on Hindu pilgrims and in the following year 
he also abolished the jizya. These taxes were, by all appearances, 
reintroduced under the influence of Moslem jagirdars, but abolished 
once more at the beginning of the 1580s. 

Resistance on the part of orthodox Moslem high officials to Akbar’s 
new religious policy made him doubt the correctness of orthodox 
Islam doctrine. In 1575, at Fathpur Sikri, a House of Worship 
(specially designed for discussion of religious matters) was built. 
Fierce arguments during these deliberations led Akbar to move 
further and further away from orthodox Islam. A friend and 
counsellor of Akbar’s at this time, among other things on religious 
questions too, was Abul Fazl. His father, Shaikh Mubarak, had been 
persecuted for Mahdism, and Abul Fazl, when he was a boy, had been 
obliged to wander about with his father in exile. Abul Fazl himself 
professed a very liberal form of Sufism and came out against the 
official priesthood, holding that all roads lead to God and that in every 
religion there is an element of truth. Abul Fazl aroused Akbar’s 
interest both in non-Moslem religions and also in various “heretical” 
teachings, which at the time were the banner of the people's 
opposition to feudalism. 

Akbar who was sincerely interested in a number of different 
religions began to acquaint himself with Hindu beliefs and those of the 
Parsees, Jainas and Christians. At his request three Jesuit missions 
were sent to him from Goa; the leader of one of them, Monserrate, 
left notes behind him—the Commentary, that proved of great value to 
historians. Akbar began to introduce Hindu and Parsee customs at his 
court. 

In 1580, this produced a wide-scale uprising putting Akbar at 
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considerable risk; the uprising was led by the shaikhs who had issued 
a fatwa or religious behest to the effect that he should be overthrown 
as a heretic. The uprising was centred in Bengal and the Punjab, 
where the discontented feudal lords put forward as their candidate for 
the Moghul throne АКБаг`$ governor іп Kabul, Humayun’s youngest 
son by another wife. It was only with difficulty that Akbar succeeded 
in suppressing this uprising. On returning victorious to Agra, Akbar 
began to introduce a new religion at court which he gave the name of 
Din-i-Ilahi (Divine Faith). In Din-i-Ilahi there were to be joined 
together what Akbar saw as the reasonable elements of India’s main 
religions. The dominant element of this faith was the glorification of 
Akbar as the “just ruler” іп the spirit of the Mahdists, a certain 
negation of some of the Hindu and to some extent also Moslem rituals 
and mythology. 

This artificially constructed religion won its followers mainly 
among the poorer sections of the people, while Akbar had counted on 
it attracting precisely court circles. Although no further uprisings 
occurred, opposition to Akbar's religious policy from intolerant 
Moslems continued. This explains why in the last years of his life 
Akbar began to introduce repressive measures aimed against Moslem 
religious leaders, to exile shaikhs, who came out against him, to the 
borderlands of the empire, to shut down some of the mosques, etc. 
After Akbar'’s death Din-i-Ilahi continued to exist for another 
half century as a religion of a small sect. However the actual spirit of 
religious tolerance, and Akbar’s aim not to counterpose India’s two 
main religions but rather to search for ways of bringing them together 
and achieving some sort of synthesis, was to exert a profound 
influence on Indian society. 


Social Thought and Popular Movements 


The Mahdist movement, to which Shaikh Mubarak adhered and 
which had influenced the ideas of Abul Fazl, grew up amongst the 
urban Moslem traders and craftsmen. In the fifteenth century, in 
Gujarat, a famous scholar by the name of Mir Sayyid Muhammad 
(1443-1505) declared himself Mahdi (1.е. the Messiah). He called on 
men to return to the democratic principles of early Islam, to restore 
equal property status among Moslems. In the Mahdi community in 
Gujarat this latter principle was observed strictly: the income of each 
member would be paid into a common fund and divided up equally 
among all. Unlike the followers of the Bhaktimovement the Mahdists 
addressed themselves only to Moslems. They pinned their hopes on 
the accession of a just ruler, who would follow the precepts of early 
Islam and put into practice the principles concerning equality within 
the Moslem community. 

During the reign of Islam Shah, Sher Shah's son, the Mahdists 
literally captured the areas of Biana and Hindia in the Doab and 
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forcibly set up their regime in the town of Biana. The principle of 
dividing property and incomes was introduced once more in the 
Mahdi community. Besides the urban population the Mahdists were 
joined by raiyats, rural craftsmen and some feudal lords opposed to 
Islam Shah’s rule, including Shaikh Mubarak. Islam Shah replied by 
repressive measures — һе beat опе of the leaders to death with sticks, 
punished another, and persecuted the remainder: by 1549 the 
movement had been finally suppressed. It revived once again in Delhi 
and the Punjab in 1573. However this time no uprising developed. 

Another unorthodox teaching (relating to the later Bhakti) was 
Sikhism, the founder of which was the Guru (teacher and leader) 
Nanak (1469-1539). During Akbar’s reign the Sikhs were confined to 
the Punjab and the sect consisted of traders and craftsmen. During the 
time of the fourth Guru of the Sikhs, Ramdas (1574-1581), however, 
the Sikhs obtained land near Amritsar, built a temple there and dug 
out a holy tank. Through specially appointed functionaries Ramdas 
made regular collections of offerings and the next Guru, Arjan 
(1581-1606), transformed what had once been voluntary contributions 
into a tax on each household to be collected from all people living 
within the district that belonged to the Sikhs. Akbar was favourably 
disposed towards the Sikhs and is reputed, according to a Sikh legend, 
to have conversed with Guru Ramdas. 

In Rajputana the Bhakt Dadu (1544-1603) wandered through the 
Rajput states and called for resignation, meekness and love. 
According to legend, Dadu was also summoned to speak with Akbar. 
However, it would seem unlikely that Akbar knew of Tulsi Das, 
whose very long poem Ramayana (1575) was soon known to the 
whole Hindi-speaking population. Tulsi Das spoke out against caste 
differences and oppression; he criticised the hypocrisy of the world 
around him but the only way out in his opinion was mystical union 
with God in the image of Rama. 

Akbar, however, strove resolutely to keep down those sectarian 
movements, which were directed against the power of the Moghul 
state. He used all his might to suppress the Moslem sect of the 
Roshniyas, to which a number of Afghan tribes belonged, in particular 
the Yusufzais. The founder of this movement was Bayazid Ansari 
(1524-1585); he preached against the Afghan nobles who were starting 
to organise their estates on feudal lines and also against the 
oppression the people was subjected to by the Moghul empire. In the 
years 1585-1600 Akbar sent a number of punitive expeditions against 
the Roshniyas, who had captured the mountain passes linking India 
and Kabul, but over the years he was to suffer a number of heavy 
defeats. Eventually Akbar succeeded in putting down the uprisings of 
the Afghan Roshniyas, but after Akbar’s death they took up arms 
once again. 
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New Conquests 


In the 1580$ Akbar again embarked опа policy of conquest, but this 
time he was concerned with extending the frontiers of what was now a 
firmly consolidated empire. In 1586, making the most of turbulence as 
various claimants were contending for the throne, Akbar sent troops 
to Kashmir and captured it. However in order to maintain his hold 
over this mountainous country Akbar had to send his army there a 
second time. In 1589, Akbar annexed Kashmir to his other 
possessions and introduced a tax in kind (in wool and saffron). The 
cool climate and beauty of the Kashmiri lakes captured Akbar’s heart 
and Kashmir became the place where he loved to spend his summers. 

In 1590, Akbar sent his ward Abudur Rahim, son of Bairam Khan, 
to conquer Thatta (Sind). The former ruler of Thatta became a 
courtier of Akbar’s. In 1592, Orissa was captured and annexed to the 
Bengal region, then, in 1595, Akbar conquered Baluchistan and 
wrested Kandahar from Persia. At the same time the Moghul armies 
started invading the Deccan. In 1583, they laid siege to Ahmadnagar, 
the capital of a principality of the same name, the weakest of the 
Deccan sultanates. And finally, in 1599, the ruler of Ahmadnagar 
acknowledged himself a vassal of the Moghuls. The greater part of his 
territory, including Daulatabad, was incorporated into the Moghul em- 
pire. After that the Moghul troops under the command of Akbar himself 
besieged Asirgarh for two years. This extremely strong fortress of the 
independent principality of Khandesh, that had broken away from 
Ahmadnagar, surrendered in January 1601. These wars brought out the 
weakness of the Moghul army, which resulted from a declined fighting 
spirit of the military commanders. Used Бу now toa life of luxury, they 
took withthem waggonloads of their personal possessions, thus hamper- 
ing the army’s manoeuvrability, and gave more thoughts to banquets 
than to military exploits. 

In 1605, Akbar died and he was succeeded by Salim, his son, who 
assumed the title Jahangir. In the last years of Akbar’s life, Salim had 
led a revolt against his father and set himself up as an independent 
ruler at Allahabad. However during Salim’s reign Agra remained the 
capital. 


THE REIGN OF JAHANGIR 


Jahangir’s accession, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
marked a certain departure from the policy of religious tolerance that 
Akbar had proclaimed. This led to discontent among the majority of 
the Hindu jagirdars and some sections of the Moslems. Soon 
afterwards Jahangir’s eldest son, Khusrav, fled to the Punjab, where 
he led a revolt. Arjan, the fifth Guru of the Sikhs, gave him financial 
aid. Despite this, Khusrav’s troops were routed, his supporters put to 
death and he himself was blinded. Jahangir ordered Arjan Dev to pay 
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а large fine and when the latter refused, Jahangir had him put to death. 
From then onwards the Sikhs began actively to oppose the Moghuls. 

Jahangir sought to subjugate those parts of India which his father 
had been unable to conquer. The Rajputs of Mewar found themselves 
forced to surrender to the armies of the Moghuls in 1614. The son of 
the raja of Mewar was brought to the court of Jahangir, who treated 
him with kindness and lavished rich gifts upon him, attempting in this 
way to win over to his side other independent rulers as well. 

The invasion of Assam by Moghul forces ended in a serious defeat 
for the Moghul army, whose ranks were depleted. The river fleet of 
the Moghul empire was also destroyed. The siege of the Punjabi 
fortress at Kangra was begun in 1615 and ended five years later with 
the Hindus surrendering. Akbar’s forces had been forced to abandon 
a similar attempt in the past and Jahangir celebrated this success as a 
great victory and gave orders that a mosque be built in the fortress. 

Jahangir’s last victory in the north of India was the conquest, in 
1622, of Kishtwar, a small principality in Kashmir. 

Time and again Jahangir came into conflict with the Portuguese who 
attacked Moghul vessels, and the Moghul padishah began to support 
the rivals of the Portuguese —the British and the Dutch, who just at 
that time appeared in the Indian Ocean. Dutch and British merchants, 
unlike the Portuguese, were anxious to penetrate the interior of India 
and they set up their trading stations in Agra, Dacca, Patna and other 
centres of craft manufacture. The King of England, James I, even 
sent an ambassador to the Moghul court, a certain Thomas Roe, so 
that he might secure privileges for British merchants. Thomas Roe 
spent three years at the court of Jahangir (1615-1618) and his diary 
recording details of his life in India has been handed down to 
posterity. 


Special Features of Administration in Bengal 


Although Bengal had been conquered during Akbar’s reign, Moghul 
control of that borderland of the empire was not secure. The 
zamindars and jagirdars of Bengal were anxious to turn their 
possessions into independent principalities in their own right. The 
subjugation of the zamindars in Bengal took four years, from 1608 to 
1612. The leaders of the Bengali zamindars, Musa Khan and Usman 
Khan, are still revered in India as champions of Bengal’s indepen- 
dence. 

In Bengal where trade and craftsmanship were highly developed, 
and where the mountain regions were difficult of access, patterns of 
sub-vassalage started to develop earlier than in other parts of the 
empire. The Moghul governor and powerful military commanders 
made use of the conquered territory as if it were their own, distributed 
jagirs, appointed revenue collectors and other local officials, and 
farmed out khalisa. In Bengal it became a common practice for one 
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man to combine several offices. The governors of Bengal were to all 
intents and purposes independent. When Jahangir removed a 
governor of Bengal from office for his lawless actions, the latter 
entrenched himself in a fortress near Dacca, and armed force had to 
be resorted to in order to drive him out. 

The wars of the Moghuls had a disastrous effect on the affairs of 
the peasants. Another scourge of the Bengali raiyats was the 
revenue-farmer, whose activities aroused their indignation. In 
Cawnpore there broke out a peasant uprising led by Sanatan against 
the tax collectors and revenue farmers. After seizing the fortress of 
Rangamati, the peasants found themselves in control of extensive 
territories. In the end, however, Moghul forces succeeded in driving 
them out of Rangamati; after that the insurgents entrenched 
themselves in the fortress of Dhandhama, yet after a prolonged siege 
this fortress also fell to government troops. 


Popular Movements: the Roshniyas and Sikhs 


At the beginning of the seventeenth century the Yusufzais broke 
with the Roshniya movement, but other Afghan tribes, in particular 
the Bangashi tribe, continued to support it. The Roshniyas combined 
the desire for freedom from Moghul rule with the peasant dream of 
equality, of an essentially anti-feudal nature. The Roshniyas were led 
by Ahdad, grandson of Bayazid Ansari. In 1611, he succeeded in 
taking Kabul, but he was driven out of the town a few days later. 
Moghul punitive expeditions were often sent to the districts taken 
over by the Roshniyas, with orders to kill any member of the sect they 
might encounter. With the help of traitors from the Roshniya ranks 
the Moghuls finally succeeded in crushing the Roshniya camp. The 
insurgents who remained alive fled to the mountains. After many 
years of persecution Ahdad was killed in 1626. Other leaders took his 
place and it was only towards the end of the 1630s that the Roshniya 
movement was deprived of its leadership and fell into decline. 

The Sikhs meanwhile were secretly planning an armed struggle 
against the Moghuls. Guru Har Govind (1606-1638 or 1645) ordained 
that all Sikhs should arm themselves and be ready for combat. 
Detachments numbering many thousands rallied to his cause and 
these were even equipped with artillery. In 1612, Har Govind was 
summoned to the court of Jahangir. Anxious to maintain his 
detachments intact, Har Govind joined the service of the Moghuls, 
secretly training his warriors the while. However he started behaving 
too independently, and this led to his incarceration that was to last for 
twelve years. 

Between 1628 and 1634, Moghul governors of the Punjab sent out 
punitive expeditions against the Sikhs on several occasions, yet it 
proved impossible to suppress them during the first half of the 
seventeenth century. 
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Wars т the Deccan 


The Moghul rulers of the seventeenth century had not yet lost hope 
that they would subjugate the whole of Southern India. The main 
bridgehead for Moghul troops at this time was Gujarat. Ahmadnagar, 
Bijapur and Golconda refused to submit to the Moghuls. These three 
states were always warring with one another over the territories along 
their borders, although on rare occasions they concluded alliances 
with each other for joint resistance to the Moghul armies. 

The Moghuls began by attacking the weakest of the Deccan 
states— Ahmadnagar. However, in the last few years prior to that 
attack, as a result of the reforms introduced by Malik Ambar, an 
Ethiopian slave, this state had grown appreciably stronger. In 1614, 
Malik Ambar reduced the land revenue to one-third of the produce, 
making it feasible for the peasants, and at the same time he began to 
enlist Marathas in his army on a wide scale, renowned as they were 
for their fighting qualities. 

In the seventeenth century the Marathas assume a prominent place 
in Indian history. In the village communities in Maharashtra internal 
conflicts were coming to a head and the more powerful members of 
the communities were gradually turning into small-scale feudal lords. 
The caravan routes leading from the Moghul empire to the west coast 
went by way of Maratha territory. Commodity-money relations 
penetrated the Maratha village community at an early stage. Land was 
for all practical purposes freely to be bought and sold, although 
officially it was only the rights of community members that could be 
sold, including their rights to their land holdings. 

The Marathas’ light cavalry in Ahmadnagar made lightning attacks 
on detachments of the enemy, drove off supply waggons and inflicted 
severe losses on the enormous but cumbersome army of the Moghuls. 
The military campaigns lasted from 1609 to 1620 but still the Moghul 
troops did not score any new successes. But despite help from Bijapur 
and Golconda, Ahmadnagar was not in a position to resist any more: 
the state had been devastated by the passage of large armies through 
its territory and the population had been sapped of its strength by the 
lengthy wars. In 1621, Ahmadnagar’s capital was captured by the 
Moghuls. It was stipulated in the peace then concluded that the 
Moghuls would receive part of the territory of Ahmadnagar. All three 
Deccan states paid large indemnities. Hostilities were discontinued 
for almost ten years. 


The Economy of Gujarat 
The most advanced region of the Moghul empire and its economic 
centre was Gujarat. Exquisite fabrics were woven there, indigo was 


produced, hand-made articles fashioned from cornelian, ornamental 
weapons manufactured, etc. Trade in the interior of the region was 
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also well developed, agricultural produce and craft articles were sold 
at the bazaars held daily in most towns and large villages. Still more 
important for the period was foreign trade. Surat was India’s largest 
port. Ships setting out from it took wares to the Persian Gulf and the 
Arabian Sea and coasting trade was carried on along the whole of the 
west coast. Naturally there was a large strata of traders in Gujarat, 
both Moslems and Hindus. 

Apart from the specific trader castes—the Moslem khwaja and 
bohra and the Hindu banjara, there are also references іп contempo- 
rary sources to the banya or baqqal as a general term for Hindu 
merchants. Some Gujarat merchants were very rich and influential. 
The Surat merchant Virji Vora (Bohra) was regarded by contem- 
poraries as the richest man on earth. He had trading offices in 
Ahmadabad, Agra, Burhanpur and later even in Golconda, but his 
power actually stemmed from his virtual monopoly of Gujarat trade 
with Malabar. All merchants from Surat had to comply with Virji 
Vora’s wishes, and it was he who fixed the prices to be paid for 
imported commodities. 

Surat also became an important centre for British and Dutch trade 
with India. European merchants were ousting Indian ones from the 
sphere of maritime trade. In the struggle against restrictions laid down 
by the feudal lords and the padishah, the Europeans used bribes and 
threats, thus securing themselves a position more advantageous than 
that enjoyed by the Indian merchants. 

The more powerful Indian merchants strove to co-operate with the 
Europeans and in their capacity as partners enjoyed their patronage. 
In Gujarat a group of compradore merchants grew up (i.e. those 
linked with foreigners). Feudal lords (including members of the 
padishah’s family) also took an active part in maritime trade, 
equipping vessels and selling the Europeans large shipments of Indian 
wares. 


Rebellions Led by Shah Jahan and Mahabat Khan 


In recognition of his victory over Ahmadnagar, Jahangir’s second 
son was given the title Shah Jahan (ruler of the world) by his father, 
and was appointed governor of the rich Gujarat. Jahangir was at that 
time very much under the influence of his chief wife, Nur Jahan, to 
whom this inebriated drug-addict was gradually handing over the reins 
‚ О government. Nur Jahan supported Shahryar, another son of 
Jahangir’s, and this constituted a threat to Shah Jahan’s rights to the 
throne. 

Fearful of such an outcome Shah Jahan used the revenues from 
Gujarat to muster a large army and in 1622 he instigated a rebellion 
against his father, but he was routed and obliged to flee to Golconda. 
From there he made his way to Bengal where he won the support of 
numerous military commanders. On the approaches to Allahabad he 
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again suffered a defeat. Shah Jahan’s attempt to muster an army іп 
Ahmadnagar and drive the Moghuls out of Burhanpur also ended in 
failure. Shah Jahan was thus forced to submit; Jahangir forgave him, 
but took back Gujarat, giving him instead a small jagirin the Deccan. 

The Moghul army which had inflicted numerous defeats on the 
troops of Shah Jahan was led by Mahabat Khan. He was supported 
mainly by the Rajputs. Nur Jahan’s clique was alarmed by the 
growing influence Mahabat Khan enjoyed and went out of its way to 
slander him. Mahabat was summoned to court, where he was given a 
cold reception. Then Mahabat surrounded the camp of the padishah 
with the help of his soldiers and took him prisoner. For a time he was 
the virtual ruler of the land. 

The Moghul commanders were angered by the sudden prominence 
of Mahabat’s Rajputs. Eventually a simple skirmish between the 
Moghul and Rajput soldiers developed into a large-scale conflict in 
which two thousand Rajputs— Mahabat’s main source of support — 
were killed, and Mahabat was forced to seek refuge at the court of 
Shah Jahan. 

In 1627, Jahangir died and Shah Jahan succeeded him. In order to 
avoid possible uprisings by other claimants to the throne he gave 
orders for all his immediate relatives to be killed. 


THE REIGN OF SHAH JAHAN 


The court of Shah Jahan surpassed all that had gone before in its 
wealth and magnificence. In the main cities of the empire splendid 
buildings were erected in white marble encrusted with semi-precious 
stones (including the famous Taj Mahal in Agra). All this entailed 
tremendous expenditures. Although the army now numbered more 
men, its fighting potential was inferior to what it had been in the past. 
During its campaigns the numbers of camp-followers and servants 
greatly exceeded those of the soldiers. In battle it became the custom 
to rely less on cavalry or infantry than on war elephants that rammed 
into the ranks of the enemy. This meant that although, on some 
occasions, the Moghul armies were still scoring victories in the 
Deccan, in the mountainous Afghan lands, that were impassable for 
elephants, Shah Jahan was not in a position to secure success. 


Internal Policies 


Almost immediately after Shah Jahan came to the throne he had to 
carry on a struggle against the insurgent feudal lords. A Bundela raja 
attempted without success to set himself up as an independent ruler, 
and was later obliged to submit to Shah Jahan. Later Khan Jahan, one 
of Jahangir’s favourites, also rebelled against his sovereign and went 
over to the side of Ahmadnagar. But the Moghul troops routed the 
Ahmadnagar army and Khan Jahan fled to Bundelkhand, where he 
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Hh killed by the Bundela raja, who wanted to gain the padishah's 
avour. 

The wars in the Deccan and the increase in revenue necessitated by 
the exhausted treasury led to terrible famine that gripped Gujarat, the 
Deccan and parts of Golconda. In the war-devastated Deccan it was 
above all the rural population that suffered, and in Gujarat, the people 
of the towns. As a result of the famine, according to the chronicles, 
close on three million people died in Gujarat, including many 
craftsmen. The British East India Company decided, in view of the 
demise of so many craftsmen in that area and the resulting decrease in 
manufactured articles, to set up trading points on the Coromandel 
coast. They purchased land there on which the port of Madras later 

rew up. 

Only ship-buiiding continued to thrive in Gujarat. Far more ships 
were being built there. Not only local traders but also the British 
started buying Gujarat vessels. However, taken all in all, Gujarat was 
gradually losing its importance as an economic centre. It was being 
superseded by Bengal where the production of fine fabrics flourished 
(particularly in Dacca and Patna), together with tobacco and saltpetre 
production. 

In the seventeenth century the Portuguese consolidated their 
position in Bengal. The thriving town of Hugli was now virtually in 
their hands. They introduced a tax on tobacco, coerced Indians into 
becoming Christians, raided coastal villages, taking off the inhabitants 
to sell abroad as slaves. Back in Jahangir’s day an expedition had been 
sent against the Portuguese. In 1632, Shah Jahan, after a lengthy 
siege, took the town of Hugli by storm, and four thousand captive 
Portuguese were dispatched to Agra. Those among the Portuguese 
who consented to adopt Islam were later set free but the rest were put 
to death. 


Wars in the Deccan 


Shah Jahan saw as one of his main tasks the subjugation of the 
Deccan; ће transferred his capital to Burhanpur in order to be nearer 
to the scene of military action. After the death of Malik Ambar feudal 

strife flared up once more in Ahmadnagar. Under the influence of 

certain of his courtiers—fanatical Moslems—the ruler of Ahmad- 
nagar had his Maratha military leaders, who were Hindus, killed. He 
also threw into prison Fath Khan, son of Malik Ambar. When the 
Moghul army captured a number of formidable Ahmadnagar fortres- 
ses, Fath Khan was released and made the ruler’s chief minister. 
However Fath Khan killed his ruler, went over to the Moghuls and 
entered their service. This was how Ahmadnagar lost its indepen- 
dence (1632). 

Next the Moghuls embarked on conquering Bijapur. The capital of 
that state was besieged on two occasions, but because of the famine 
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that set т in the camp of the Moghuls (the impoverished peasants 
from the surrounding villages were unable to deliver their produce) 
and also because of differences between the Moghul commanders, the 
troops eventually retreated. 

In 1636, the Moghuls organised further campaigns against the 
Deccan. The Deccan states were, as before, at feud with each other. 
Their courts were rife with intrigue and the feudal lords were killing 
one another while Moghul armies were able to march through those 
countries leaving devastated towns and villages in their wake. Bijapur 
and Golconda were unable to put up sufficiently strong resistance; 
they had to accept the status of vassal states of the Moghul empire 
and pay their new rulers war indemnities and annual contribution. 

Shah Jahan’s second son, Aurangzeb, was appointed governor of 
the Deccan. In order to regulate revenue collection in this devastated 
country, Aurangzeb’s Diwan (Head of the Revenue Department), 
Murshid Ош, Khan, introduced a new system of taxation known as 
the “Murshid Quli Khan dhara”. Its aim was to attract the raiyats to 
come and work the deserted lands by means of allocating them money 
advances known as takavi. Low rates of taxation were introduced for 
irrigated lands; the amount of revenue to be paid was calculated in the 
course of negotiations between officials and peasants, i.e., the 
raiyat’s ability to pay the revenue was taken into account. Although 
the feudal lords of the Deccan levied some fourteen additional taxes, 
apart from the main land revenue, nevertheless Murshid Quli Khan’s 
dhara led to a gradual restoration of cultivation in the Deccan. 


Popular Movements 


Protest against Moghul rule did not cease, although the chronicles 
of this period did not record any large-scale popular movements. In 
the Punjab, the Sikhs continued to assert themselves, despite the 
three punitive expeditions sent against them by Shah Jahan (1629, 
1630, 1631). In Bengal, the armed struggle against the “robbers” 
continued unremittingly. In the Doab, peasant uprisings took place, 
and troops were sent out to confront the raiyats in 1629. In 1650, there 
was an uprising in the same province of the Mewati tribe which then 
took refuge in the jungle: the ten-thousand-strong Moghul army cut its 
way through the jungle, burnt down the villages of the Mewatis and 
took all survivors prisoner. 


Wars and Feuds between the Feudal Lords 


Popular uprisings reduced the revenue that went to the state 
treasury. Golconda did not pay the Moghuls the tribute which it had 
undertaken to pay in 1636. Meanwhile in view of dwindling Moghul 
funds the treasury was in desperate need of that money, while 
Golconda was a rich state. A distinctive feature of the Golconda 
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economy was that almost all the land revenue and other state levies 
were farmed out. This system was ruinous both for the peasants and 
the urban population. However it gave the wealthy members of the 
population more opportunities to buy themselves office and become 
important dignitaries of state. The rich Persian merchant Muhammad 
Sa'id Ardistani, for example, who maintained a large detachment of 
fighting men in Golconda, captured part of the Carnatic from 
Vijayanagar and started working the diamond mines there. From this 
he progressed still further and became the head of the Golconda 
Revenue Department, or Mir Jumla. He went down in history with 
this title, which he later adopted as his name. After gradually 
concentrating in his hands all the leading offices of state, Mir Jumla 
became the virtual ruler of Golconda. By this stage differences had 
arisen between the Shah of Golconda and his powerful minister as a 
result of which Mir Jumla secretly went over to the service of the 
Moghuls. 

This led the Shah of Golconda to incarcerate Mir Jumla’s son 
(1656), thus giving Aurangzeb an excuse for invading his realm. 
Moghul troops forced their way into the capital of Golconda— 
Bhagnagar (modern Hyderabad) and laid siege to the fortress in which 
the Shah had locked himself away. The siege lasted two months 
before the peace was eventually signed making over part of Golconda 
territory to the Moghuls and exacting large war indemnities from the 
Golconda people. The plundering of the capital and the heavy burden 
of tribute made necessary sharp rises in taxation and this defeat 
marked the beginning of Golconda’s economic decline. 

After subduing Golconda, Aurangzeb invaded Bijapur supported by 
Mir Jumla’s troops. However at that juncture (1656), Shah Jahan fell 
gravely ill. Since the right of primogeniture did not exist in India and 
each son of the padishah was equally entitled to the throne, a war of 
succession now ensued between Shah Jahan’s sons. Shah Jahan’ $ 
favourite had been his eldest son, Dara Shukoh, а highly educated 
man with a ‚ penchant for mysticism. He associated himself with Hindu 
“holy men”, wrote Sufi works, and dreamt of joining together Islam 
and Hinduism. However he had no fighting experience, since Shah 
Jahan had kept him at court all his life. He was supported by the 
Hindu Rajputs, who were hoping that, should he come to the throne, 
there would be a return to Akbar’s policy of religious tolerance. 

Shah Jahan’s second son, Shah Shuja, had for many years been 
governor of Bengal. After receiving false information to the effect 
that Shah Jahan had died, he at once had himself crowned and then set 
out for Agra with his army. Dara Shukoh defeated his troops. But 
while Dara’s army was away in Bengal, Shah Jahan’s other sons 
opposed him, namely Murad, governor of Gujarat, and Aurangzeb, 
governor of the Deccan. The struggle between the four sons of Shah 
Jahan continued for more than two years and ended in a victory for 
Aurangzeb, the intolerant Moslem who was to rule not so much from 
a position of strength, as by relying on intrigue and cruelty. 
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THE REIGN OF AURANGZEB 


In the war of succession Aurangzeb was afforded considerable 
assistance by Mir Jumla. After securing the throne, the perfidious 
Aurangzeb hastened to remove Mir Jumla, appointing him governor 
of Bengal. There too, however, Mir Jumla continued to be active. He 
conquered the neighbouring state of the Ahoms (in Assam). After Mir 
Jumla’s death the people of Assam rose up in arms and drove out the 
Moghul garrisons from their country. 


The Economic Development of the Moghul Empire 
During the Second Half of the Seventeenth Century 


During his long reign (1658-1707) Aurangzeb was continually at war, 
sending troops now to the north, now to the east, and constantly 
engaged in suppressing uprisings in various parts of his empire. The 
number of Moghul troops increased during this period up to 170,000 
horsemen and several hundred thousand camp-followers. Yet the 
fighting potential of the Moghul armies continued to decline. More 
and more often Aurangzeb was securing victories by means of bribery 
and not thanks to his skill as a commander. All these measures 
required great sums of money. 

During Aurangzeb’s reign the number of officers and civil servants 
became much greater than during the reign of his father, and by now 
there was insufficient land for the provision of jagirs. The incomes of 
the jagirdars showed a sharp drop, insofar as the treasury was now 
demanding a whole number of additional levies from them; further- 
more many jagirdars had been reduced to penury by the continual 
wars. They were no longer able to maintain the statutory number of 
horsemen. Sometimes the soldiers were not paid for several years on 
end, during which time they lived mainly by plundering the civilian 
population. Ever more often the jagirs were being handed down from 
father to son, although even in the eighteenth century the jagir was 
regarded as a conditional grant, subject to services rendered. As 
before, the land belonging to a jagirdar became the property of the 
treasury once more upon his death, and final calculations and 
decisions would be made by the treasury. However, this process 
could drag on for many years and this resulted in the jagirdars’ 
request that payment in money from the treasury be granted them 
rather than jagirs. The government refused to grant this request. 

The government, lacking as it did the necessary resources, the 
jagirdars, who were now deprived of most of their incomes, and the 
army, which for a long time had not been paid properly, were all 
anxious to improve their position mainly at the expense of the 
cultivators. While under Akbar the standard land revenue had been a 
third of the produce, in Aurangzeb’s reign it had been nsen to a half, 
and in practice the exactions from the raiyats were even greater. The 
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more the peasants had to pay, the harder it became to collect revenue. 
In many districts the peasants were no longer in a position to work 
their holdings and they started abandoning their villages where they 
had been living and tilling the land for generations. In the chronicles 
of that period there are many complaints about impoverished and 
abandoned villages. 

Attempts were made to collect the arrears from the remaining 
peasants and it became a common Е for those to be made to pay 
for the default of those who had fled. It is not surprising that famine 
struck first one then another part of the empire. Famine was 
particularly severe in the Deccan in 1702-1704 when more than two 
million people died. The only way to lighten the economic position 
was to lower taxes, so that those who worked the land would receive 
at least some income from their work. However the government, 
obliged to find resources in order to cover its military expenses, was 
not inclined to reduce the tax burden. On the contrary, the feudal 
lords kept raising the revenue demands from the peasants. 


Handicrafts and Trade 


In the seventeenth century manufactories continued to develop, 
especially weaving (as a result of the growing demand for Indian 
fabrics on European and Asian markets), and also related processes — 
spinning, cloth-printing, dyeing, etc. The artisan population in the 
larger villages and towns was growing, especially near the European 
factories. Madras, for example, had grown from a small village into 
the trading centre of Southern India and the heart of the weaving 
industry. It was customary to found the districts where artisans lived 
and worked in the outskirts of a town; the articles they produced 
would be bought up by trading agents, who would then dispatch them 
to the factories. A number of small towns round a large centre would 
merge, forming, as it were, an economic region. This development of 
the crafts and the formation of economic centres proceeded unevenly, 
mostly in coastal areas. A lively trade went on between these coastal 
centres that made use of coasting navigation. 

In her foreign trade India enjoyed a favourable balance, but the 
resources obtained from it were amassed by the parasitising nobility 
as luxury articles or locked away in treasure chests, instead of 
providing a source of primary accumulation. 

The significant growth of commodity-money relations in an 
economic structure dominated by small-scale production inevitably 
led to the appearance of trading agents buying up merchandise, on 
whom the artisans grew increasingly dependent. The main form of 
exploitation was the provision of money advances in return for future 
production. European factories also made use of these agents. The 
power of the merchants over “their” craftsmen was so great, that they 
sometimes would transfer craftsmen from one place to another to suit 
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their convenience. 

In India some of the richer merchants were merging with the ruling 
class. Not only did the feudal lords use trade to increase their income 
but the merchants were more than willing to use methods of feudal 
exploitation to increase their trade profits. Wealthy men sometimes 
maintained detachments of armed men and assumed jagirdar status, 
while jagirdars often owned trading vessels, market stalls and 
caravanserais, taking an active part in trading activities. When it came 
to the most valuable commodities produced in the country, a 
monopoly of these enjoyed by the padishah would sometimes be 
declared, and then special permission was required for their 
acquisition or sale. 

By the end of the seventeenth century, when the power of the 
central administration was growing weaker, feudal officials and 
landowners subjected the artisans and traders to additional taxes so as 
to further their own interests, and created all kinds of obstacles for 
this section of the population, often coming forth as monopolists of a 
certain commodity. Insofar as most craftsmen and traders in the 
Moghul empire were Hindus, they became indignant at the religious 
persecution they were subjected to under Aurangzeb and the 
additional poll-tax for non-Moslems (jizya) which he had introduced. 


Aurangzeb’s Religious Policy 


Aurangzeb’s accession to the throne meant that the more 
reactionary circles of the jagirdars now enjoyed decisive influence at 
court. This cold, calculating politician was a fanatical Moslem and his 
victory over Dara Shukoh signified the advent of a policy, which 
stripped Hindus of their rights, and of a drive to persecute Shiah 
Moslems. In order to bring the life of the country in accordance with 
the precepts of Islam, Aurangzeb banned Shiah festivals, the drinking 
of wine, the playing of music, painting, dancing, the sowing of the 
drug bhang, etc. Between 1665 and 1669, he gave orders for Hindu 
temples to be destroyed and for mosques to be erected from their 
debris. Hindus were not allowed to wear any marks of honour, to ride 
elephants, etc. 

The heaviest burden of all was the poll-tax on non-Moslems, or 
jizya, introduced in 1679, that had been abolished by Akbar. This led 
to popular disturbances in Delhi, Gujarat, Burhanpur, etc. The 
Marathas, Rajputs and Jats all rose up in protest. The Afghan 
Moslems also rose up in revolt. This urge to achieve independence 
and freedom from the Moghul yoke serves to reflect the fact that a 
number of Indian peoples were showing the first signs of national 
consciousness. They began to perceive the Moghul state as something 
alien and oppressive, as something that often offended their religious 
feelings. The popular movements undermined the power of the 
Moghul empire. 


The Popular Movement of the Marathas 


The unity of the Marathas in their struggle for freedom and 
independence marked an important stage in their formation as a 
nation. Long-standing military traditions dating back to their service 
of the Deccan rulers came in useful for the struggle against the 
Moghuls. The Maratha people was the driving force behind this 
struggle. They were convinced that once Moghul power had been 
swept away they would establish a reign of justice. The preachings of 
the Maratha Bhakti poets exhorted men to take up the struggle. Ram 
Das (1608-1681), Guru of Shivaji, declared: “Everything has been 
taken away, all that remains 1s our homeland!” 

The first Maratha leader who played a prominent political role in 
the Deccan was Shahji. Placing his warriors now at the service of 
Ahmadnagar, now at that of Bijapur, Shahji received conditional land 
grants in return for this and came to own the jagirs of Poona and 
Mawal. His son, Shivaji, began actively to muster detachments of 
Maratha warriors, attack small forts belonging to noble Maratha 
families and capture these thanks as much to intrigue as to military 
prowess. 

Shivaji’s growing strength alarmed Bijapur and in 1658 a large force 
under the command of the elderly Afzal Khan was sent out against the 
Marathas. Realising that in a narrow gorge his armies could not 
manoeuvre and the Marathas had the advantage there, Afzal Khan 
invited Shivaji to come in person to a conference on the summit of a 
hill which only the two commanders would ascend. Afzal Khan 
concealed a dagger in his garments, with which he struck Shivaji while 
pretending to embrace him. But Shivaji was dressed in a coat-of-mail 
and it protected him from the blow. He, however, while embracing 
Afzal Khan, pierced his body with iron claws that had been hidden in 
his sleeves, and then called his warriors who ran up the hill and cut off 
the head of the Moghul general. The Bijapur army, left without its 
commander, was soon routed. After that the Marathas started to 
make incursions into Bijapur, from which they returned with rich 
booty. 

Aurangzeb decided to put an end to the “mountain rats”, as he 
contemptuously used to refer to the Marathas, and he sent against 
them a force under the command of Shaista Khan who occupied 
Poona. However, after a sudden night attack launched by Shivaji, 
Shaista Khan was vanquished and he fled in panic from his camp. His 
troops retreated. In 1664, Shivaji attacked the unfortified port Surat. 
His plundering of the merchants’ wealth, destruction of dwelling 
houses and warehouses dealt a severe blow to Gujarat trade as a 
whole and the Moghul empire itself. Aurangzeb then sent out against 
Shivaji one of his finest commanders, the Rajput Jai Singh, and 
Shivaji was forced to submit. In 1665, he signed the Purandhar peace, 
which made over to the Moghuls his large fortresses and laid down 
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that Shivaji should serve the Moghuls. Jai Singh persuaded the leader 
of the Marathas to go to Agra to pay his respects to the emperor, 
promising him that in this way he would find favour with the 
padishah. However when Shivaji and his son reached the Moghul 
capital they were arrested. It was only with great difficulty that they 
succeeded in escaping. After returning to his homeland Shivaji 
renewed his attacks in 1670. For a second time he plundered Surat, 
undermining the economic importance of that port, insofar as foreign 
merchants and even ships began to fear calling in at it. 

Bi japur, Berar, Khandesh, Gujarat and the Carnatic were all raided 
by Shivaji. The light Maratha cavalry was famous for its speed; it 
would attack isolated detachments of Moghul troops and then 
disappear like lightning, carrying off its booty. Like all Indian armies 
of that time Shivaji’s consisted of mercenaries, however his troops 
were paid by the treasury and not by individual commanders. A strict 
system of military subordination was introduced. Each commander 
and warrior was assigned a specific rate of pay. During campaigns, 
however, i.e. for eight months of the year, soldiers and commanders 
were not given a salary; they were kept at the expense of the rest of 
the population. Unlike the population of enemy territory, the Maratha 
peasantry was not supposed to be plundered. In the rainy season, 
when the army returned home, it was obliged to hand all its booty into 
the treasury, and the plunder would then be shared out among the 
fighting men, according to the rate of pay established for the period of 
the campaigns, while all the rest went to the treasury. 

In 1674, Shivaji was solemnly crowned in Poona, having formed a 
Maratha state independent of the Moghuls and of Bijapur. This gave 
impetus to the national consciousness of the Marathas who had freed 
themselves from alien oppressors. 

In Maharashtra (the basic Maratha territory) Shivaji collected а 
comparatively light revenue. He supplemented the treasury with the 
help of booty and chauth (so-called smart money paid by Aurangzeb’s 
governors to ensure themselves against Maratha attacks and amount- 
ing to a quarter of the revenue previously paid to the Moghuls by 
regions that agreed to pay chauth). Shivaji turned chauth into a 
regular contribution. In the eighteenth century, an additional levy was 
introduced, known as sardeshmukhi, that represented one-tenth of the 
total revenue. 

In 1677, Shivaji concluded a treaty with Golconda and attacked the 
Carnatic. In the rear of his army there marched bands of marauders 
and plunderers, who devastated the lands through which they 
proceeded. On hearing that the Marathas were approaching, the 
population of the areas under attack would flee. It was with purely 
aggressive intentions that the Maratha armies had come, aiming to 
annex new territory. 

Shivaji’s companions-in-arms fought for the idea of their people's 
national and religious liberation, with little thought for material gain: 
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they would have received far greater remuneration in the service of 
the Moghuls. However, as they acquired land and power they 
gradually turned into the usual feudal lords. Shivaji’s own son, 
Sambhaji, was concerned with nothing apart from a free and easy life. 
After Shivaji’s death т 1680, he became the ruler of the Maratha 
State. 


Popular Uprisings in the Second Half 
of the Seventeenth Century 


In various parts of the Moghul empire popular uprisings kept flaring 
up. Yet they varied in character and there was little co-ordination 
between them, just as the driving forces and motives behind them also 
varied. While, for example, the majority of the insurgent Jats were 
peasants, the urban population played an important part in the Sikh 
movement. While the Marathas, Rajputs and Sikhs attached great 
importance to their struggle against oppression and defence of their 
religious beliefs, this latter question was of little concern to the 
Afghans striving to secure their independence. Indeed, they were 
Sunnite Moslems just like Aurangzeb. These uprisings ensued as a 
result of the wakening of the peoples’ national consciousness. In the 
Agra and Delhi regions the Jat peasants rose up, protesting against 
high taxes. Spurred on by their leader Gokla they built forts in 1669 
and blocked off the caravan route from Agra to Delhi. The Jats were 
not able to oppose the large Moghul army, and were routed despite 
their heroic resistance. Gokla was subsequently executed in Agra by 
being quartered. 

In 1672, there was an uprising of the Satnami sect (“True Name” 
sect) in Narnol (situated in the same region). The insurgent Jats were 
anxious to overthrow Aurangzeb and set up a just regime. This 
uprising was suppressed by an army of ten thousand men. However 
Jat uprisings flared up again in the years 1685-1691, and then once 
more in 1704, this time under the leadership of Chauraman. 

There was an endless succession of Afghan uprisings led by the 
Yusufzais, the Khattaks, or the Afridis. Sometimes in their narrow 
mountain passes the Afghans succeeded т destroying whole Moghul 
armies. This was the case in 1667 and 1674. However, then Aurangzeb 
himself assumed command of his armies and started bribing certain 
Afghan leaders and fanning feuds between the various Afghan 
commanders, and by 1676, the unity of the Afghan tribes fell apart. 
Only Khushhal Khan, an ardent patriot and prominent poet, stood out 
against the Moghuls and set up an independent state in Khattak 
territory, which collapsed soon after his death (1689) as a result of 
internecine struggle. Today too the Afghans revere the memory of 
Khushhal Khan as a poet and hero. 

The Sikhs also continued their bitter struggle against the Moghuls. 
More and more sections of the Punjabi population joined their ranks. 
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The ninth Guru, Teg Bahadur, rallied them together and built a 
fortress at Anandapur. The Punjabi peasants also started rallying to 
his cause. However, he was captured by the Moghuls and executed in 
Delhi in the year 1675. His son Guru Govind reorganised the whole 
Sikh movement опа military footing. From then on Sikhism was more 
than just a sectarian religious movement enjoying the support of 
traders and artisans—it was turning into an anti-feudal ideology of 
insurgent peasants. Govind proclaimed that the power of the Guru 
would henceforth extend to the whole of the Sikh community 
(Khalsa). The Sikhs were required to renounce former caste or 
religious allegiances and recognise their affinity only with other Sikhs. 
Special rules were laid down for the Sikhs which set them 
unmistakably apart from the Hindus and Moslems. They wore 
garments of special design, had long hair and used special religious 
symbols. 

These measures enabled Guru Govind to turn the Sikh community 
into a powerful organisation that constituted a serious threat to the 
power of the Moghuls in the Punjab. The core of the Sikh movement 
was formed by the Punjabis, but any man from any other part of India 
was free to join their movement. Govind built a number of forts in the 
Punjab, signed treaties with the petty rajas of the mountainous 
zamindars, yet despite all this he was unable to withstand the 
onslaught of the Moghul armies. After long and determined resistance 
Anandapur was taken. Govind was obliged to flee. He wandered the 
country for a long time and was killed in 1708. However the Sikhs 
continued their struggle. 

Discontent also flared up among the Rajputs, who had always been 
the might and main of the Moghul troops. In 1678, after the death of 
the Raja of Marwar, a former high official at Aurangzeb’s court, a 
struggle broke out between the emperor’s protégé in the principality 
and the supporters of the deceased raja’s infant son, who was 
regarded as the figurehead for an uprising against the Moghul 
oppressors. Aurangzeb sent an army to Marwar. Villages were laid 
waste, towns plundered, and Hindu shrines desecrated. At this point 
Raja Singh, ruler of the neighbouring Rajput principality of Mewar, 
also rose ир in revolt. Aurangzeb sent out against him the troops of his 
son Akbar, but the Rajputs routed Akbar’s army and entered into 
secret negotiations with him promising him their support if he would 
attempt to overthrow his father. Akbar stirred up a rebellion, but 
Aurangzeb's cunning enabled him to break up the alliance between his 
son and the Rajputs. Akbar fled to take refuge with the Marathas. 

Aurangzeb concluded a peace with the principality of Mewar, while 
Marwar continued its struggle against the Moghuls until 1709. The 
feudal isolation of each of the two largest Rajput principalities stood 
in the way of their united action. To some extent the struggle against 
the Rajputs served to weaken the Moghuls: the need to maintain 
troops in Rajasthan diverted troops that might otherwise have been 
used into action against the Marathas. 
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The Conquest of Bijapur and Golconda 


Efforts to suppress popular uprisings required large resources. 
Aurangzeb decided to replenish his treasury and to this end attacked 
Bijapur. The capital was besieged and the surrounding areas laid 
waste. The fortress held out for eighteen months, until famine and 
epidemics finally underminded the morale of the defenders in 1686. 
After Bijapur surrendered, the Moghul forces plundered and 
destroyed the whole town, including its water supply system. All that 
was left of the resplendent capital were ruins, that were engulfed by 
the jungle. Then came the turn of Golconda. The Moghuls were able 
to take the fortress only by resorting to bribery of the Golconda 
commanders (1686), after which Golconda was annexed. Aurangzeb 
was able, as a result, to seize no end of booty. 

This was the period when the Moghul empire was at its greatest. It 
now incorporated almost the whole of the sub-continent, stretching 
far south to the rivers Pennor and Tungabhadra, while to the north it 
embraced Kashmir and the Afghan provinces, including Kabul and 
Ghazni. Only Kandahar was still in Persian hands. 


The Development of Feudalism in the 
Maratha State 


After the death of Shivaji, emergency laws which limited the 
development of feudalism in the state of the Marathas were no longer 
observed. The Maratha commanders started retaining a large part of 
the army’s booty, and the property differences between the Maratha 
officers and ordinary soldiers increased. Sambhaji and his close 
associates gave far more thought to entertainments than to military 
affairs. The attempt by the Marathas to seize the island of Janjira 
(1680-1682), that was ruled over by the Siddi dynasty, ended in 
failure, as did the attack on the Portuguese port of Chaul in 1683. In 
1689, Moghul troops made a surprise attack against Sambhaji’s 
headquarters and he was taken prisoner together with his son Shahu. 
Maharashtra had fallen once more under the Moghul yoke. 

After the fall of the Maratha state, Maratha resistance increased 
considerably and later developed into a true people’s war. Insofar as 
Shivaji’s infant son Rajaram was living in Jinji as the nominal ruler of 
the Marathas this lent the actions of the Maratha commanders a 
semblance of legitimacy. However the Maratha troops were gradually 
beginning to lose their characteristic national identity. Many Marathas 
were now joining the service of the Moghuls; Moghul soldiers who 
had not been receiving their due remuneration sometimes deserted to 
the Marathas іп the hope of gaining booty. Feuds started up between 
the various Maratha commanders, which sometimes developed into 
bloody clashes. The army ceased to be a united fighting force. 

The Moghul army meanwhile continued to combat isolated Maratha 
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detachments, besieging their forts. Yet even the triumphant capture 
of Maratha fortresses did little to improve the position of the 
Moghuls: as soon as the Moghul army left, leaving behind a small 
garrison, the Marathas would quickly recapture the fortress. To use 
the vivid phrase of an Indian historian, Aurangzeb’s actions were like 
the trace of a boat making its way down a river: as soon as the boat 
had passed, the waters closed over once more. 

In 1707, when Moghul troops were returning after yet another 
military campaign to Burhanpur (to which Aurangzeb had transferred 
his capital back in 1681) the Maratha detachments surrounded the 
Moghul army. This campaign had been led by Aurangzeb, despite his 
eighty-nine years, and at this moment he fell ill. His retinue only just 
had time to get him to Ahmadnagar before he died. Aurangzeb’s last 
letters to his sons were full of bitterness: “Life, so valuable, has gone 
away for nothing.” No resplendent mausoleum was built over his 
grave near Daulatabad (where his remains were later taken), it 
contains a simple white marble slab bearing an inscription. 

During the reigns of Aurangzeb’s successors— Bahadur Shah 
(1707-1712), Muhammad Shah (1719-1748) and Ahmad Shah (1748- 
1754)—the Moghul rulers were no more than puppets, powerless 
protégés of the various rival feudal cliques. Ever new territories of the 
empire broke away to form independent states, although the fiction of 
Moghul supremacy was still to some extent upheld. 


INDIAN CULTURE IN THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURIES 


The Overall Picture 


During the reign of Akbar, Indian culture was dominated by a 
synthesis of elements from the two main cultures— Moslem and 
Hindu. Hindu elements come clearly to the fore in the buildings of 
Fathpur Sikri: flat roofs, Hindu ornament in the form of intertwined 
garlands of flowers, etc.; some cornices were decorated with figures 
of animals and in one of the palace rooms there was a bas-relief on the 
wall depicting birds and beasts, which were later hewed away on the 
orders of Aurangzeb in his strict adherence to the behest in the Koran 
that no living creatures should be depicted. 

In the poetry of the court written in Persian there are found the 
motifs of religious tolerance, the likening of the poet’s beloved to the 
Hindu god, and the poet’s comparison of himself to Brahman, the 
poetic glorification of the universal love of men for one another. 
Some poets wrote on themes drawn from the Hindu epics (for 
example, Nala and Damayanti by Faizi, brother of Abul Faz! and one 
of the leading poets writing in Persian in Akbar’s day). Abul Fazl 
himself, in his book Ain-i-Akbari (Statutes of Akbar), written as part 
of his historical work Akbar Nama, but now published separately, 
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devoted much space to the exposition of the philosophical systems of 
ancient India, the rights and customs of the Hindus and their 
mythology. In опе of the chapters of that work entitled “Survey of 
Ten Subas”, in a detailed description of each suba (or region), he lists 
information relating to the customs of the Hindu population, their 
shrines and monuments. Later these tendencies became less prevalent 
and under Aurangzeb not only fine art and poetry enter a period of 
decline but even the writing of chronicles, which also failed to meet 
with approval from this ruler, who was intolerant of almost everything 
he encountered. 


Literature 


Literature at this period was not only something confined to the 
court. It appeared in many languages and a variety of genres. The 
most influential form of literature at this period was probably Bhakti 
poetry. In the local languages and to the tunes of folk songs the 
Bhaktas sang their parables or meditations, many of which have been 
handed down to posterity as folk songs. The Bhaktas appealed to men 
to oppose caste barriers. proclaimed that all men were equal before 
God and mocked the power of the wealthy, the landowners and 
religious leaders. However these essentially humanistic ideas were 
usually expressed in a religious form. The leading Bhakti poets were: 
Tulsi Das (1532-1623), whose Ramayana, in various Hindi dialects, 
was sung at Hindu festivals and became widely known amongst the 
people; and also poets of the second half of the sixteenth 
century —Surdas, who lived in Rajputana, the Rajput poetess Міга 
Bai. Ekanath from Maharashtra, Shankaradeva from Assam, and the 
Sikh Gurus. A famous work of the period is the poem Chandimangal 
by Mukundaram Chakravarti from Bengal, providing a realistic 
account of the life of Bengal in that period, and in.which elements of 
folklore and fantasy are interwoven. In the seventeenth century the 
ideas of Bhakti are elaborated in the poetry of the Marathas and 
Sikhs, and become inextricably linked with appeals for struggle. 

Court poetry in India was written in the state language, which was 
not the colloquial language of the people. In the Moghul empire this 
language was Persian and in the states of the Deccan it was the North 
Indian language of Urdu. Although traditional Indian themes were 
used in this poetry too, it began to contain descriptions of the Indian 
landscape, mode of life, etc., but all the forms and images were more 
often than not of Tajik and Persian origin. Certain poets writing in this 
language that was alien to their people nevertheless succeeded in 
creating truly artistic works. The most popular of the Indian poets 
writing in Persian were Faizi, particularly when it came to his lyrical 
writing, and Bedil (1664-1721). Although Bedil took as his main 
medium Sufi allegories, his verse is permeated with profound emotion 
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and melancholy. He condemned the cruelty of despots oppressing the 
people. When Persian ceased to be the state language, Bedil was 
virtually forgotten in his own country, but his verse found a second 
home in Central Asia. The same fate befell the Deccan poet, 
Ghawwasi (sixteenth century), writing in Urdu. He is known in 
Hindustan but people cannot read him in the Deccan. 


History 


The historians of India wrote their works using a large amount of 
sources and often incorporating into their narrative real documents or 
paraphrases of their contents. Valuable source material for the 
sixteenth century 1$ provided in Babur’s memoirs Babur Nama and 
also Abul Fazl’s chronicles Akbar Nama and Badauni’s Muntakhab- 
ut-Tawarikh; these were followed in the seventeenth century by the 
reminiscences of the Moghul military commander of Bengal, Mirza 
Nathan, entitled Bakharistan-i-Gaibi (The Missing Country of 
Spring), the chronicles of Abdul Hamid Lahori entitled Padshah 
Nama and Muhammad Salih Kambu’s Amal-i-Salih (Labours of 
Salih). Written during the reign of Aurangzeb, Muntakhab-ul-Lubab 
(Selected Extracts) by Khafi Khan has come down to our days. 


Architecture 


More than other forms of art, architecture was dependent upon rich 
patrons. As the might of the Moghul empire spread, more and more 
outstanding buildings appeared, in which Moslem motifs were to be 
found side by side with local Indian traditions. Fathpur Sikri fitted 
well into the surrounding landscape, its buildings were simple and 
practical in design. Shah Jahan’s reign marked the heyday of rich 
resplendence in architecture. In Fathpur Sikn, a white marble tomb 
was erected in honour of Shaikh Salim Chishti. During Shah Jahan’s 
reign fine white marble, encrusted with semi-precious and occasional- 
ly even precious stones, became the main decorative material used in 
architecture, especially in Agra and Delhi. Under Aurangzeb, 
buildings were initially also erected with costly materials such as the 
Pearl Mosque or Moti Masjid in Delhi, but later lack of resources 
forced this ruler to call for simpler buildings. As a result the tomb of 
Rabiya Daurani, erected over the grave of Aurangzeb’s favourite 
wife, reveals the same overall design as the Taj Mahal, but lacks the 
graceful proportions of the orginal. Then again in the tomb at 
Aurangabad merely the front of the main building 1$ faced with white 
marble and to a level only just above the height of man. The rest of the 
building is faced in light sandstone. The minarets of the tomb are 
made of brick and plastered with chunam (a special type of plaster 
made of powdered shells). 

In the Deccan, where the Moslem style of architecture had 
penetrated from Iran, Central Asia and from Agra and Delhi, elegance 
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of line, intricacy of ornament and harmonious proportions were the 
order of the day. In Bengal, on the other hand, the customary 
architectural style was far from expressive. Both temples and 
dwelling houses were made of plastered brick, and walls had only rare 
windows, and then very narrow ones. 


Painting 


Miniature painting was the predominant genre of this period. The 
Rajput school of miniature painting established itself in the sixteenth 
century under the influence of the wall frescoes of Rajasthan; it also 
represented a continuation of the Jaina miniature tradition. At the 
court, a Moghul school of miniature painting grew up, a continuation 
of Persian traditions. Indeed it had been in Persia that this genre had 
initially come into being, although the miniatures of the Moghul court 
were more realistic than those of Persia and less stylised. Cross 
influences between the Rajput and Moghul schools are to be 
observed. The Moghul miniatures are one-dimensional, volume is 
conveyed only by brush-strokes, and the perspective consists of three 
planes, a lower, middle and higher plane. Figures in the middle plane 
are larger than those in the other two. The artist looked upon buildings 
as if from above. In the seventeenth century, particularly in the reign 
of Shah Jahan, European subjects started occasionally to make their 
way into this miniature painting (for example, the Madonna and Child) 
and also some European techniques: in certain figures dimension 
would be conveyed with the help of chiaroscuro. Colours were natural 
ones, usually of the mineral variety, and they have not faded to this 
day. In the Deccan, there developed a school of miniature painting of 
a kind very similar to that found in Agra, but unlike that of the Moghul 
court it was too detailed. In the eighteenth century traditional styles of 
painting fell into decline, but in the small Rajput principalities new 
schools of painting grew up, that came to be known as pahari 
(mountain painting). 


Popular Entertainments 


In the medieval period various popular festivities took place 
involving music and dance and based on stories from the heroic myths 
of the past, particularly those associated with the cult of Vishnu. In 
Tamil-nad these popular festivities were known as terakuttu, in the 
Carnatic as yakshagana, in Andhra as bidhinatakam, and т 
Hindustan as Ramlila. Often there found their way into these 
entertainments (based on stories from the epics) scenes of farce with 
topical relevance directed against the Moghul oppressors, and later 
the British, etc. Sometimes these entertainments were even staged in 
the palaces of feudal lords. Yet in such settings the art of the people 
would lose its spontaneity and become pretentious. 
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